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Sonnet 


HIS, I say, is all that three hard years 

Of books, philosophy, and art have won 
My mind: the will to doubt a faith that rears 
Great walls of empty creed against the sun 
Of reason, under which the childish fears 
Of gods and kings have withered to decay; 
And science, lord of life, has found its way 
To lighten labor and to sharpen spears. 


And yet, the ancient wonder still endures: 
That men are born of love through women’s pain; 
That supple grace of yielding breast allures 
To quicken life from aching life again. 

This awesome spectacle of birth decries 

The blood of battle, where the wonder dies. 
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On the Need of Perspective 


By WALDO FRANK 


ERSPECTIVE: What does that mean in this 
regard? College men surely have perspec- 
tive? That’s about all the old university men did 
have. They studied the classics and the Words 
of the Lord and His Saints. They builded for 
themselves measures and values; and equipped 
with these, they confronted the actual world. 
Everything, in the medieval university milieu, 
made for perspective. For everything was har- 
monized to a great, single cultural Synthesis. 
Christendom was like a symphony: it had intri- 
cate themes, it had vast variety of notes. But it 
had one Key. And that Key meant perspective. 
But today, everything conspires to make the 
achievement of perspective almost beyond us. We 
are living in a factual multiverse: every theme 
and every note is atomic, and is “on its own.” 
This multiverse exists in our colleges, as well as 
elsewhere. Which is quite as it shduld be, since 
our colleges can not be an exception to the Age. 
But the trouble comes in the bland, even complac- 
ent acceptance of confusion and chaos as a Norm. 
We have grown enamoured of our immediate ig- 
norance, thinking that because it has many names 
—literary and scientific and religious—it is a 
rich desirable possession. 

I do not think there is much to be hoped for, 
from the average collegiate faculty, in the estab- 
lishment of the attainment of perspective as the 
norm for our higher education. Most teachers 
either are wedded to an old outworn Synthesis, 
or are plunged as hilariously in the modern chaos 
as their students. The task is up to each fellow. 
And the setting out upon the fulfillment of the 
task is comparatively simple. 

What I should like to see, is a greater tendency 
on the part of the individual to put each experi- 
ence of his intellectual life in its place; and to 
make this putting-it-in-its-place an almost auto- 
matic integer of his reception. He reads a book. 
It’s a jolly good book, lets say. If he takes it as 
an atomic entity, he’s lost; the more lost, the 
more he’s moved by it. But if he synchronously, 
with enjoyment and assimilation, puts himself 
upon a quest as regards its sources and its place, 
he is indeed digesting that particular book: he is 
indeed bound to be nourished by it. 

This quest, moreover, will make him go back to 
cultural history with a dynamic purpose. To read 
Frost or Joyce without perspective of causes, and 
I do not mean what we call literary causes, is as 
sterile an indulgence as to read Dante or Aquinas 
without perspective of effects. What we require 
today is a Whole that will once more contain us 
and give us health—which means the same as 
haleness, holiness and wholeness. Perspective is 
the mechanism whereby dimensions are graphed 
from the particular points of our experience: 


whereby from the ego-spot, a universe is ulti- 
mately charted. 

Merely to be au courant of past and present is 
to remain as blatantly ignorant as a bargain 
counter. The form of Culture is not a grab bag. 
It is a unity, it is an organism. And organism 
connotes organic relationship between all its 
parts. Such organic relationship between the de- 
tails of our knowledge, the elements of our ex- 
perience and our Ego is to be achieved only by 
the working of perspective, in every thought and 
every event. 

I have not seen many signs of this perspective, 
either in our critics or in our creators. The con- 
sequence is that our criticism is ignorant and our 
attempts at creation remain for the most part 
vaporous and inorganic. It won’t do to have re- 
sponded pleasantly to the novels of Sherwood 
Anderson, or unpleasantly to the antics of Mr. 
Mencken. What are these men? Where do they 
fit in to the unity of experience? 

The beginning of all wisdom and of all creation 
is the understanding of Life as an organic being. 
Philosophers and artists, however they quarrel, 
have this base in common. It underlies all thought, 
all history, all art; indeed it underlies all action. 
The assumption of it is present when we take a 
street car or borrow a book in the fond belief that 
we shall be able to read it. But assumption is 
not enough. That assumption exists also in the 
stone, and most assuredly in the stars who hold 
to their cosmic cycles. What we need is under- 
standing: an active agent, as assumption or even 
knowledge might be called a passive. For when 
we understand, we possess and act; whereas when 
we merely assume or know, we are possessed, 
and respond. 

If the quest of a perspective becomes instinct- 
ive to us, in all we read and do, we will be at 
last on the road that leads to a creative culture. 


Hazing—1927 Style 
By Sot ABRAMSON 


ONE— irrevocably gone—is the old rough- 
house hazing that once introduced the fresh- 
man to the unsuspected splendor of higher educa- 
tion. That was of the generation of our fathers, 
when the entering student found himself sud- 
denly involved in gang-fights—affectionately re- 
membered as “rushes’”—bruised, clubbed, almost 
disrobed—but happy (if we are to believe remini- 
scences). 

In this manner, a fine test for manly vigor, 
the scholar-to-be learned of the ideals of his pros- 
pective alma mater and of his insignificant place 
in the collegiate universe. He was like a small 
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child spanked and put to bed. Here is something 
of freshman greeting as practised in the Elysian 
days :* 

“The rushes between the two lower classes 
were fierce and uncompromising. .. . At Yale, 
the ‘push rush’ and the ‘fence rush’ were in favor 
at this period. They occurred in September the 
night before the beginning of the college year, 
and were the freshman’s introduction to college 
life. A crowd of juniors, the traditional aiders 
and abettors of all freshmen, would march under 
the windows of the newcomer, giving the Yale 
cheer, followed by the name of his class. This 
was an invitation to prepare for the rush, and 
an offer of moral support. 

“The rush occurred on the Hopkins Grammar 
School lot. ‘Each class,’ as one Yale man of that 
period has expressed it, ‘was in the most perfect 
sardine formation. The members... put their 
arms around each others’ bodies. They backed 
each other up so perfectly that the different 
files not only stepped together but had to breathe 
together—that is, if there was opportunity to 
breathe at all.’ When the two classes, massed in 
this formation, met, the impact was terrific. 
Something had to give way. Generally it was 
the freshmen—unless their greater bulk or su- 
perior brawn outweighed their lack of experience. 


“The ‘fench rush’, sometimes followed the ‘push 
rush’. In this the freshmen, also coached by the 
juniors, formed on the sidewalk in front of the 
Grammar School, two or three abreast, and tried 
to march to Elm Street, one block distant. Dur- 
ing the migration the sophomores descended upon 
them and threw as many of them as possible into 
the street. The freshmen clung to the fence— 
and the fence usually followed the freshmen out 
into the middle of the thoroughfare.” 

This sort of reminiscence merely hints at the 
trampling, bruising, scratching and tearing. But 
it is enough. The day it represents is definitely 
gone, in defiance of all attempts at resuscitation. 
Perhaps the police, who have learned to use night 
sticks and tear bombs, with effect, and who fail 
to distinguish between college and any other sort 
of riots, are responsible for the present horesplay 
that passes as hazing. 

But there is a newer and more genteel hazing in 
vogue now, not the work of sophomores, but of 
the universities themselves, who dignify their ac- 
tivity with the designation “Freshman Week.” 
The freshman, once belabored with fence rails, 
barrel staves and -fists, is now bludgeoned into 
conformance with lectures on the freshman’s duty 
toward his university, instruction in note-taking, 
song services, socials, mental tests, and rallies. 
From the university president he hears a lot of 
words on the grown-up status and self-reliance 
of the new student, statements belied by the very 
nature of the program; from the deans he hears 
the same, with perhaps something additional on 
the theme of a sound mind in a sound body; from 
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the campus pastor he hears of “spiritual values” ; 
from the president of the student body he hears 
of the fine undergraduate traditions that should 
be respected, with a postscript on the great value 
of extra-curricular activities as preparation for 
life; from the captain of the football team he 
learns of fine undergraduate traditions that must 
be respected; from the editor of the campus 
paper he hears of more glories of alma mater, 
and another blurb on extra-curricular activities, 
and so on, ad nauseum. 

This process of freshman bewilderment is gain- 
ing converts at a rate that is alarming, especially 
because most of the institutions employing this 
polite hazing appear at sea reagarding their rea- 
sons for following the new custom in sheep-like 
formation. The alleged purpose of Freshman Week 
is to assist the entering student to early adaptation 
to his new environment. The freshman must be 
on the campus several days earlier than the other 
students, and is then processed. But why? 

A study of Freshman Week in 20 schools 
throughout the country** shows little relation be- 
tween expressed purpose and professed results. 
“It is heralded by many as the best means which 
has been found to bridge the chasm»between 
school and community life and college life.” 
Which sounds well. Consider now the vagueness 
of the advantages named by the institutions which 
answered the questionnaire: 

“Gets students adjusted earlier; freshmen ‘get 
going’ better; beneficial to freshmen and old stu- 
dents; less home-sickness and better spirit among 
freshmen; students get acquainted with college 
before upperclassmen come; it is possible to put 
in material that would otherwise be crowded out.” 

What of the rough-house methods? The stu- 
dent “became adjusted earlier” and “got going 
better” mainly through sophomore propulsion. 
But he was left on his own, and if he was not 
altogether the master of his fate, he at least to 
some extent was the captain of his soul. He 
learned by experience and not by unrelated and 
to-be-forgotten lectures on the care of note-books, 
the glories of traditions and the desirability of 
writing home at frequent intervals. Perhaps he 
was literally beaten into his place, but he would 
probably much prefer that to hearing the counter- 
part of the earlier football captain tell him polite- 
ly what he must do. Left alone, to find his way 
about and to adjust himself, he is more likely to 
bridge the gap than he is under the present 
method of lecture-hazing, and be better off for 
having adusted himself as an individual rather 
than as one part of a standardized whole. 

What is it all worth? One school authority 
answered, “There are no advantages; it merely 
makes the teachers come back earlier.” And he 
might have added that it brings the inevitable 
ennui one year closer. 
ibe aaa Walter © “piela, Houghton Atitiin Co, 1987. sald 


**THE FRESHMAN, by Ambrose Caliver, OPPORTU- 
NITY MAGAZINE, Sept., 1927. 7 
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Where Freshmen Follow Socrates 


By SIDNEY 


UST a cross section of Young America. That 
is the impression one got of the 120 University 
of Wisconsin freshmen comprising the student 
body of Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn’s Experimental 
College as they trooped into the lecture hall for 
their brief and informal opening exercises. The 
backgrounds of the freshmen are refreshing- 
ly different—from cosmopolitan and sophisti- 
cated New York to Shanghai’s missionary settle- 
ment, And if the plans of the experimenters are 
to be fulfilled these were ordinary freshies and 
no sprouting geniuses who sat back and listened 
attentively to the introductory words of President 
Glenn Frank and Dr. Meiklejohn. 

President Frank in his opening remarks told 
them that the college was natural, not new. “I 
imagine,” he said, “that the cave men learned by 
the same methods you are going to pursue. The 
plan is at least as old as Socrates. It is the same 
plan followed by any intelligent adult when he 
sets out to learn something he needs to know.” 
He said he was extremely envious of the students 
and related his own sad experience at college with 
studying “a little of this and a little of that.” 


“At 9 a. M. I studied fourth century history; 
at 10 A. M. nineteenth century economics; at 11 
A. M. fourteenth century literature. Each hour 
I emigrated from one to another of three air- 
tight worlds, and I never did quite piece them 
together. 

a3 § majored in history, but when the World 
War came in 1914 I was shocked to find that I 
was unable to read war correspondence intelli- 
gently. In four weeks of burrowing in books, 
atlases and what not, to find out what the war 
was about, I learned more about Europe than in 
four years of majoring in history. In other words, 
a coherent, dramatic situation captured my in- 
terest.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn, once president of Amherst 
College and now Professor of Philosophy in the 
University, said that the faculty of the Experi- 
mental College had decided to call themselves 
“advisers” and wanted to be regarded as just 
that. He said that the factulty for the most part, 
knew as little about the period that was going 
to be studied as the students themselves. The 
students, he promised, would not be advised to 
read any textbooks, but would get their informa- 
tion from the books that the professors read in 
the first place and not the books that the profes- 
sors wrote afterwards. 

When the meeting disbanded the freshmen 
sought out their advisers and “went into confer- 
ence.” The first assignment was to read either 
all or specified selections from Thucydides’ Pelo- 
ponnesian War. That was for the first week. A 
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paper on “Pericles’ Funeral Speech’ is due the 
following week. It is to be noticed that all fresh- 
men in this college are studying the same thing. 
This is to be a “community of learning” in the 
intellectual sense as it is also in the physical. 

The students of this college live together in 
separate sections of the men’s dormitories. The 
eleven members of the teaching or “advising” 
staff also live in these sections or spend the 
greater part of their working time there. As yet 
the project is limited to men students. 

Learning in the Experimental College is an 
entirely informal process. There is very little 
lecturing and classroom work in the conventional 
sense. As Dr. Meiklejohn said, the teachers and 
students together are engaged in studying the 
subject matter and the instructor is not regarded 
merely as a source of information, but as a co- 
worker, lending his particular fund of specialized 
knowledge in a common effort to understand the 
problem at hand. He is always ready to guide 
the student and to inspire him into further in- 
quiry, but rarely willing to hand down knowledge 
from the heights. 

A representative collection of the literature and 
critical studies of the period under discussion has 
been compiled for the student to make his way 
through. The notes and reports of readings 
serve as a basis for the weekly group discussion. 
Talks by members of the Experimental College 
faculty and by outside scholars are held occasion- 
ally. When specialized information is necessary, 
the teacher whose specialism is involved leads the 
discussions. 

The subject matter differs radically from what 
is usually studied by freshmen and sophomores. 
“The course of study,” to quote President Glenn 
Frank, “will rest upon the principle of a study 
of situations rather than a study of subjects. 
That is to say, instead of studying the various 
sciences, economics, history, literature, - psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and the like, as if they were sep- 
arate and distinct things, and then later—prob- 
ably after graduation—trying to bring the sep- 
arate knowledge of these subjects to bear upon 
the task of understanding and of living and work- 
ing intelligently in a complicated civilization, the 
students of the Experimental College, with the 
counsel and codperation of their teachers, will, 
figuratively speaking, put coherent episodes of 
civilization upon the table, dissect them, see what 
forces animated them, what motives moved them, 
what factors—radical, political, social, economic, 
religious, philosophical, or scientific—were at 
work in them. In this process of dissecting vari- 
ous coherent episodes of civilization, the students, 
with the counsel] and coéperation of teachers with 
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specialized knowledge, will reach out into all the 
separate fields of subject-matter usually taught in 
colleges for whatever light they need to have 
thrown upon the episode in question in order to 
understand it.” 

In accordance with this plan outlined by Presi- 
dent Frank, the Freshman year will be devoted 
to an attempt to understand a pre-scientific civili- 
zation, the Athenian. The Sophomore year, then, 
will be devoted to a period that has been affected 
by modern science and invention. 


With such an arrangement there is unlimited 
opportunity to compare! and contrast the two 
episodes studied and then to compare and con- 
trast them both with contemporary American 
civilization. The study will not be a mere survey 
of the facts. The implications involved in a dis- 
cussion of the causes and effects of almost any 
phase of Athenian life brings the discourse down 
to the modern times and presents problems with 
which we are still vexed. 


The comparatively small body of students in 
the Experimental College has the opportunity to 
combine the advantages of study, discussion and 
personal contact afforded by the small college 
with the facilities and activities of the large uni- 
versity. Students of the Experimental College 
will be entitled to the same social and athletic 
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privileges, and will be subject to the same regula- 
tions as the rest of the student body. They will 
be just as much a part of the university as the 
other students. Upon the completion, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Experimental College faculty, of 
the two years’ work, Experimental College stu- 
dents will be full fledged juniors and will be 
allowed to continue their courses in the School of 
Letters and Science. 

In addition to Professor Meiklejohn the follow- 
ing men constitute the faculty of the Experi- 
mental College: Walter R. Agard, John M. Gaus, 
Laurence J. Saunders, Samuel G. A. Rogers, Mal- 
colm P. Sharp, Paul A. Raushenbush, William B. 
Phillips, Carl N. Bogholt, John W. Powell, Jr., 
and Percy M. Dawson. 

What do the 120 freshmen think of this ven- 
ture? That is a question this writer is as yet 
unable to answer. He can speak for only one of 
them,—himself. He agrees with Dr. Meiklejohn 
that, “whether the Experimental College succeeds 
or fails, it will at least give to a small group of 
students and teachers the sense of escape from 
the hindrances of ‘machinery’, an opportunity to 
search freely for the way of learning. “For them, 
at any rate, it brings promise of a delightful and 
fruitful experience.” 


The Great Western Philosopher 


By ISOBEL STRONG 
(Smith College Monthly) 


“First in the East; 

First in the West, 

And greatest Philosopher 
World.” 


HESE sonorous lines, conceived by Lord 
Timothy Dexter, were graven in marble be- 
neath the statue of the great man concerned, set 
up on a pedestal fifteen feet high and placed in 
the full view of the masses of Newburyport, Mass- 
achusetts in a magnificent garden on High Street 
in the year 1798. The facts that the garden was 
Timothy Dexter’s own, that the statue was one of 
himself, ordered and set up by himself, and that 
the inscription beneath was Timothy Dexter’s 
modest estimate of his own character, only testify 
to the man’s sturdy independence of thought, to 
his courageous and generous nature from which 
all petty fears and restraints had been swept 
away. He was never a man to harbor misgivings 
as to his own worth, never doubted his ability or 
wisdom and was little daunted by the fact that 
this assurance was not shared by the common 
herd. The “Nowing ones” as he calls philoso- 
phers like himself, appreciated him, then and now. 
He fully recognized the importance of his ad- 
vent into this world and explains how his destiny 
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was written in the stars, telling it in his own in- 
comparable fashion: “I was borne when grat 
powers Rouled—I was borne in 1747, January 
22, on this day in the morning A grat snow storme 
—the sines in the seventh house wives; mars 
Came fored—Joupter stud by holding the Candel 
—TI was to be one Grat man.” 


So it was written, and so he made himself. By 
sheer brute force he created himself “grat.’”’ He 
was not born great, despite the attendance of 
the heavenly bodies at his birth, but none can 
deny that he achieved greatness—of a sort. His 
beginnings were lowly. A description of his 
parents would undeniably fall into that well- 
worn category, “poor but honest.” His schooling 
was negligible—sufficient to provide his uncanny 
business sense with a fair grasp of figures and 
to develop a form of written expression entirely 
unique in the history of human letters. His 
spelling is quite unhampered by any servile obedi- 
ence to orthographical laws—it is a free, untram- 
melled thing, with a fine disregard for ordinary 
man-made limitations. It follows—your pardon, 
Timothy Dexter—it follows nothing at all—it 
may be said to initiate a form of phonetics, but 
the conception and execution is solely Dexterian. 
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All the rest of his knowledge he has drawn from 
the “Natur” that he professes great love for. 

Now for twenty years Timothy Dexter’s “lite” 
seems to have burned low, but steadily. He con- 
came and went, leaving the country in a very 
critical financial state. Continental currency 
was depreciated and wary New Englanders were 
frantically getting rid of what they had. Timothy 
Dexter’s genius and courage now showed them- 
selves. With unusual daring for the times and 
his position he put his twenty years’ saving into 
buying up continental currency; after Alexander 
Hamilton’s wizardry made this convertible into 
hard cash, Dexter found himself a very rich man. 
It was his first successful gamble, to be followed 
by many others far more sensational. 

It was also his first step toward the “grateness” 
for which he was destined. He at once made suit- 
able change of environment to keep pace with his 
advanced position in society, moving into the 
fine old Tracy mansion, which reversed fortunes 
had placed upon the block. It was one of those 
graceful yet substantial big square houses that 
men were building then to last as ancestral homes 
for coming generations, when hopes for an Amer- 
ican peerage were running high. Newburyport 
was shaken to its august and aristocratic founda- 
tions. Here was a parvenu, an upstart, soiling 
the threshold of an old, revered house, and facing 
Newburyport society with no decently obsequious 
mien, but strutting boldly, shamefacedly about, 
acting as if the house and the position it implied 
really belonged to him. Dexter’s was an adapt- 
able nature, destined for great things and coming 
into its own with a flourish; he immediately en- 
tered into the enjoyment of his new wealth with a 
zest and thorough-going heartiness that charac- 
terized all his actions—particularly the enjoy- 
ment of his cellar, as may be gathered from the 
indignant comments of citizens who resented the 
signs and sounds of “unseemly merriment”’ issu- 
ing from poor Nathaniel Tracy’s house. Old 
established standards of conduct were swept aside 
by Timothy with the gesture of one who could and 
would set his own criteria. Not being accepted 
by the aristocracy, Dexter gathered around him a 
group of free-lances, most of them rather shabby 
and hungry, but “philosophers” like himself and 
capable of following if not understanding his 
flights of wit and genius. These were enter- 
tained by him long and loudly and late of nights 
and were the source of the “unseemly merriment” 
which disturbed soberer citizens. 

Dexter, on coming into his own, had had two 
trading vessels and some warehouses built for 
himself and launched into a career as a Merchant 
—a career that has never been equalled, not even 
approached by any other shrewd Yankee bargain 
driver for its daring, its seeming foolhardiness, 
its spectacular strokes of fortune. Dexter’s trade, 
like much of New England’s, was with the West 
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Unhappy College Years 
ANONYMOUS 


HEN I landed at college as a freshman, I 

saw the years of study before me in much the 
same light as any ordinary beginner, though per- 
haps I anticipated a little less of social and ath- 
letic enjoyment and more pleasure from contem- 
plation and discovery. I liked to study, and for 
me it was ever a thrilling experience to step into 
new realms of knowledge. College was the grand 
entrance to a myriad of new fields where I would 
gather inspiration and material for my own cre- 
ative work. By following the mature advice of 
the professors, chosen for their wisdom, I could 
hardly fail to take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties, and with this thought in mind I sought their 
help. 

A lecture or two from the dean on how to plan 
your day, how to take notes, and how to study 
for exams; a few hints from one of the professors 
as to the proper organization of material; some 
remarks from two or three seniors about accept- 
ing college traditions and being loyal to its cus- 
toms, and I was well on by way down the path a 
well-trained student should tread. What the aim 
of all this was I had little idea, but I felt it was 
a worthy one and eagerly accepted these prac- 
tical directions. If I followed the earnest sug- 
gestions of those in charge how could I fail to be 
educated? - They had been through the same ex- 
perience which unfolded before me, and therefore 
their advice was surely to be valued. They asked 
me to follow certain rules without questioning 
their validity or trying to substitute some of my 
own, but assuredly they knew. 

Yes, I was trustful then. I came to respect the 
monotonous course in Freshman Math because I 
was told such work is splendid mind training, 
and I kept a painfully scrawled notebook of Latin 
words and phrases which I mistranslated. That, 
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I was told, was one of the best ways to learn a 
language. Though immediate interest waned, 
though study became a trifle boring, I was being 
led to an unseen yet splendid end, something 
obscure but supremely worth while. 

As the months continued I was amazed at the 
lack of inspiration, the absence of appeal (except 
in chapel) to the inner and deeper self of the 
student. He, of course, was recognized theoreti- 
cally as all-imortant, but somehow it was thought 
he would be stirred and trained best by this ex- 
ternal type of study. Sill I had faith in what I 
was told: if I learned the facts of history and 
forgot them, came to know sufficient Latin to 
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read Horace and let it slip away, some important 
and essential change in my mental outlook would 
result. It was not the specific details, I learned, 
that counted but rather the right attitude of mind 
and the capacity for absorbing and organizing 
masses of facts. What this meant was too vague 
and indefinite for me to grasp, but I trusted. I 
explored many new fields—some interesting, some 
not—with an almost subconscious feeling that 
they were only to be held in mind for the moment. 
There was a strange sense of restraint about it. 
When the exam was over the whole subject could 
be chucked into the fire with the notes. 

A great deal was said during the first two 
months about concentration. The dean gave an 
earnest talk on the will and persistence essential 
to proper concentration, but his remarks did not 
include what I feel is the real secret of it—the 
art of losing oneself in what one does. No amount 
of will and persistence ever led me to this type 
of concentration when my interest and imagina- 
tion were not kindled by my work. I applied the 
dean’s rules diligently, for I was anxious to learn 
the best methods of study, but little by little the 
gap between me and my courses grew more appar- 
ent; the harder I tried to bridge it with this sham 
concentration, the wider grew the gap I had to 
bridge. The pleasure I used to derive from study 
was in part replaced by the desire, fortified by 
the authorities, to excel in scholarship. I worked 
for high standing and the praises of the factulty 
which it brought, believing that this represented 
true scholarship. Again I was confronted with a 
sham which I was several years in piercing. Ever 
enthusiastic over books in the days before college, 
I gradually came to read with will and effort, not 
with the old eager joy and interest. This condi- 
‘tion grew steadly until I could seldom enjoy a 
book freely and without restraint even during 
vacation. The training I was undergoing was 
perhaps educating my intellect and reasoning 
qualities, but what was alive and human in me 
was being ignored and repressed. This I never 
fully realized until the latter part of senior year. 
Then I realized that my transformation had al- 
ready begun in my second year. 


Because history had always appealed to me and 
because the personality of the professor gave me 
some of the inspiration I needed, I selected it as 
my major subject. This course unfortunately of- 
fered no chance for creative work, save in outside 
reading. I could have found an outlet in the field 
of English but in that department the professors 
had little appeal for me. Learning gradually took 
on many of the aspects of a game: no longer 
conscious of a deep hunger for knowledge as a 
basis and a stimulus for thought, I began to strive 
to outdo my fellows in high standing. 

As time went on and my third year was slowly 
drifting into the realm of memory my confidence 
in these methods of teaching grew fainter and 
fainter. I had little idea what was unsound about 
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them, I was vaguely rebellious. I wanted more 
contact with the outside world, more interest in 
the great mass of people and its homely prob- 
lems; I wanted leisure to think and to read undis- 
turbed by the incessant and seemingly useless 
round of absorbing facts and repeating them. 
Most of all I wanted a renaissance of the old de- 
light in learning, the now stifled joy of creative 
work. I felt I was wasting my days, but though 
I sought a way out, I found myself lost in an 
unending swamp—fog-ridden and without a single 
guidepost. 

As seniors we were treated to a course in 
Ethics to round out our training, and to every- 
body’s surprise were confronted by a teacher 
whose one aim was to rouse individual thought. 
Notes were discouraged, rules cast aside at times, 
and open discussion encouraged in an attempt to 
develop thinking among the students. Every- 
thing else was sacrificed to this end, with the re- 
sult that almost to a man the class was first be- 
wildered and finally disgusted. They complained 
bitterly that there was nothing to anchor to—no 
definitions, no exposition of Ethics which they 
could commit to memory; as freshmen they might 
have followed the path of curiosity and wrested a 
definition of their own from their reading but as 
seniors trained on memory courses they treated 
it all as nonsense. The system had accomplished 
its work, and it was a thorough job. 

During the last months of that year college lost 
its grip on me altogether. Required books re- 
posed on my shelf unread. For a long time I puz- 
zled over the question of what college had given 
me. Finally I came to the conclusion that every 
course but one had been spoiled for me by the way 
it had been taught. 

In regard to my major subject, I wondered why 
history was not taught so that we should be stim- 
ulated to get meaning from it for our lives. The 
formula was: take good notes, flavor them with 
a dash of required reading, and serve at specified 
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Serve at Intervals 


intervals in as nearly the original form as possi- 
ble. What we thought about the facts or whether 
we thought about them did not seem to matter. 

I wondered also why we were given so little 
help in growing accustomed to the new order of 
things which increased knowledge thrust upon us. 
Strange facts, the truth of which is backed up by 
scientific investigation, were presented to us, and 
we were obliged to fit them into a philosophy of 
life in many cases so inelastic as to break under 
the strain. 

I wondered about all this, and tried to see these 
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A Course in Rebels 


46] REMEMBER when as children 

we first read Carlyle and Ruskin 
we ‘were extremely puzzled by their 
note of exasperated indignation,” re- 
marks Mr. Van Wyck Brooks in one 
of his penetrating essays. “What 
were they so angry about,” we won- 
dered, and we decided that England 
must be a very wicked country... 
Our own life was so obviously ship- 
shape and water-tight—was it pos- 
sible that people in other countries 
could have allowed their lives to be- 
come less so?” 


Some of us will recall being pos- 
sessed of similar emotions when as 
freshmen we read our first assign- 
ment in the texthook of college Eng- 
lish. It was a book calculated to in- 
troduce us to the “intellectual and 
spiritual realities” of the age we 
lived in for the purpose of inspiring 
us to theme-writing, but in the end 
it only bored us. “Meet Messrs. Car- 
lyle, Huxley, Ruskin and Newman,” 
our bright young instructor with his 
brand new Master’s degree told us, 
in effect. But the four meant little 
in our young lives. All their talk 
seemed terribly remote and our won- 
der at “what they were angry about” 
turned into hostility when we were 
asked to memorize stately passages 
from Newman. We left the class- 
room without a rift in our water- 
tight freshman minds. 


We—and the editorial “we” is here 
expanded to include many of our 
classmates—moved about the campus 
for days, months, and some of us for 
years, before the chance encounter 
with some book did what the text- 
pbook-maker had vainly tried to do 
to us. The book got under our skin. 
It was not always a great and endur- 
ing book but it had a special message 
to our generation and we could read it 
plain. In some way it collided violently 
with something inside us and un- 
settled questions that in our youthful 
folly we thought we had answered 
for all time. It may have been one 
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of the Winesburg tales of Sherwood 
Anderson, a chapter of Upstream or 
a tract by Upton Sinclair; the im- 
portant fact was that the book con- 
nected with our own experience; its 
impact loosened appreciably some 
foundation stone in the structure of 
our self-satisfaction. This was be- 
cause it spoke the language of our 
private thoughts and emotions. That 
the essays of Ruskin or the state 
papers of Woodrow Wilson never did. 

Understanding begins at home, and 
after we had become excited over 
what Young Men in a Hurry were 
saying here in America we began to 
feel our way into the perplexities of 
the Victorians and the pre-Victorians. 
This cart-before-the-horse arrange- 
ment was illogical, of course, and the 
teachers were insistent that first of 
all we read the old men in the text- 
books. The time sanctioned way is 
to begin with the great figures of 
the past and proceed slowly, gather- 
ing correct standards and taste by 
the wayside, down to the chaotic and 
unsifted moderns, proceeding from 
the greater to the lesser. Logic is 
with the pedagogues, it must be con- 
fessed; but it is the spevial logic of 
teaching which unfortunately does 
not always coincide with the logic 
of learning. 


AKERS of anthologies of read- 

ings in college English have 
discovered this battle of the books 
and there are now on the market two 
books heavily laden with modernist 
bait for the hungry learner. Dull 
indeed is the freshman who passes 
through The New World* without 
having acquired at least one new in- 
tellectual enthusiasm. What with 
Waldo Frank’s poetic and penetrat- 
ing kodaks of New York and Chicago; 
A. N. Whitehead’s foreshadowings of 
a new philosophy, through science; 
Lewis Mumford’s socialistic criticism 
of the skyscraper and Sherwood An- 
derson’s poetic anarchisms; the fresh- 
man will be lucky to pass unscathed 
through a bombardment of new ideas. 
The editors of this volume have set 


out to present “through literature, 
the record of the pageant as it has 
presented to the senses and minds 
of others” and their job is pretty 
thorough-going. Along with the es- 
says mentioned above are judicious 
selections from the books by J. Arthur 
Thompson, J. A. Hobson, Graham 
Wallas, and G. Lowes Dickinson. Carl 
Sandburg and Vachel Lindsay are 
well represented with poems. All the 
human problems raised by the age 
of machinery are touched upon. As 
indicated above the professors have 
not hesitated to include the revolters 
who play such a large part in the 
modern pageant. Not without some 
compunction, however, for the pro- 
fessor’s warn their gentle readers to 
take the wild men with a grain of 
salt. Witness: “One could hardly 
want to urge that they all be used 
as models for imitation in writing 
any more than he would set up their 
thought as a basis for imitation in 
action. They contain examples, not 
only of revolt against the village and 
of revolt against the factory, but of re- 
volt against the comma and of revolt 
against the predicate. It need not be 
feared that students after reading of 
Sherwood Anderson’s walking out of 
his factory, will walk out en masse, 
from the college halls, nor that they 
will never again, after noting Waldo 
Frank’s contempt for the predicate, 
stoop to the use of a firm, old-fash- 
ioned sentence.” We warn all in- 
structors to take no chances and 
require their students to underscore 
this passage in their books. 


Evidently there is some demand by 
“college English” classes for modern- 
ized textbooks. Prose Preferences,** 
a similar book, was adopted in twen- 
ty-three colleges within three months 
of publication. We congratulate the 
authors of these books. They have 
dared to acquaint college beginners 
with literary works before the aca- 
demic judges in all their wisdom have 
passed upon them. 


* Macmillan Co.. $2. 


** Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
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Over-Ripened Wisdom 


HE whole world has it on the 

authority of a Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, said to be an educator and 
health authority, that “one dollar ex- 
pended at Hanover, a small college 
in Indiana, gives as much culture as 
five at Harvard. As a graduate of 
both institutions I can truly make 
this statement.” Harvard, so far as 
is known, has not offered Dr. Wiley 
a refund. 


The doctor sees the big university 
as the dangerous seat of disbelief in 
God and government. At the same 
Hanover college, which the doctor 
lauds so highly, there last year took 
place a student revolt against the 
university administration—a revolu- 
tion founded on disbelief in govern- 
ment—in the form of a strike directed 
against a ruling prohibiting dates 
after 6 o’clock. The students won 
this fight against morality, evidently 
unappreciative of the advantages of 
the small college and in keeping with 
the example of the large institutions. 


Hope for Intellectuals 


Women who have spurned member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa because of 
its reputation as a bar to matrimony 
need to reconsider. Two professors 
at the University of California have 
completed a study of the compara- 
tive matrimonial advantages of the 
“dumb” and the bright girls, and 
their conclusions show the grades of 
the married students to be a shade 
higher than of the unmarried. 
Women Phi Beta Kappas at the 
University, from 1874 to 1910, were 
found evenly divided in the married 
and single groups. Feminine schol- 
arship is expected to advance in pro- 
portion to the importance of this an- 
nouncement. 


Sensational Epigrams 


Calvin Coolidge has a rival in 
Fielding H. Yost. The president’s “I 
do not choose to run” was closely sec- 
onded in effect by Mr. Yost’s “I do 
not find it possible to coach football 
this year.” Perhaps the Michigan 
football coach has the edge, for more 
“irreplacables” are being heard con- 
cerning his decision to terminate the 
work that has made him and Michi- 
gan football teams famous since 1901, 
than concerning the president’s re- 
nunciation. 

Yost will devote his time to his 
general duties as physical education 
director for the university. His ac- 


tion, he said, was necessitated by the 
expansion of the university’s athletic 
program. 


While Coach Yost was making his 
explosive announcement Coach Bob 
Zuppke, of the University of Illinois, 
returned from Europe where he is re- 
ported to have spent the summer 
studying masterpieces of painting. 
Whatever impression Europe’s art 
may have made on him was hidden 
by Mr. Zuppke’s immediate diversion 
of attention to his professional duties. 
However, he is being watched for 
possible introduction of artistry into 
football. 


The New Learning 


Utilitarians who have been spend- 
ing a few happy years berating the 
universities for their failure to deal 
in the practical may now be of good 
cheer. The inevitable has come to be, 
and the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, keeping step with the march 
of civilization, has } introduced a 
four-year course of training for the 
motion-picture industry. 


The specified course of study in- 
cludes architecture and fine arts, 
technique of cinematography, and 
composition, literature and criticism. 
As outlined the study will deal with 
the technical phases of the motion 
picture industry. Hollywood has not 
yet been mentioned in connection 
with the cultural innovation. 


The New York World gives proof 
of its interest in Southern Califor- 
nia’s venture by submitting a pro- 
posed curriculum. This, in part, fol- 
lows: 


“CINEMA 2b. Osculation. While 
some instruction is given in theory, 
this is primarily a laboratory course. 
During the first semester the student 
will work under the direction of the 
instructor; during the second he will 
be required to perform one original 
experiment, to be not less than 100- 
film feet in length. 8 hours a week, 
to count as 4. Prof. Richard Bath- 
thelmes. 


“CINEMA 8a. Understudying. 
How to substitute for Rin Tin Tin 
without running foul of _ the 


dog-catcher. 1 hour a week. Prof. 


Lon Chaney.” 


In the meantime registrants in the 
new course might begin their work 
by studying “The Drop Kick,” with 
Richard Barthelmes and the ten col- 
lege men who were selected last 
spring in a nation-wide search for 
cinema talent. They may begin a re- 
form movement right at home. 


Economic Interpretation 


Let those who insist on the absence 
of economic problems from the college 
student’s life halt and listen. It is 
worse than the mere suggestion, for 
Prof. T. E. Nicholson, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana psychology depart- 
ment, has developed an economic in- 
terpretation of student suicides. This 
announcement, coming before the 
opening of the suicide season, should 
offer prospective victims adequate 
themes for their farewell notes. 

“Discouragement in trying to keep 
pace with social life of sororities and 
fraternities, debt and remorse of con- 
science” is the probable cause, as 
expounded by Prof. Nicholson. “A 
financial depression would be disas- 
trous to students and the new organi- 
zation houses. At present the Uni- 
versity has set a limit on the cost 
of dances, and it would be quite pos- 
sible for them to set further limits 
on expenditures.” >. 

Combining this opinion with that 
offered last spring by the president 
of the University of California, who 
blamed climate, it might be suggested 
that a giant anti-suicide university 
be established. It could be in balmy 
California, and offer such attractions 
as no living organizations, free rent, 
free food, and free dances. But still 
there might be suicides, for as an 
afterthought Prof. Nicholson added, 
‘health also plays a great part in 
suicide.” 


For Captious Critics 


Now that critics without number 
have completed a thorough job of 
maligning returned Rhodes Scholars 
for their failure to show distinctive 
and superior qualities, Professor Her- 
bert A. L. Fisher, trustee of the 
scholarship fund, has denied making 
the statements which marked the 
opening note of a general written 
dissection of the American Oxonians. 


Professor Fisher, in a letter to the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
repudiates American newspaper re- 
ports quoting him as saying that 
American Rhodes Scholars are fail- 
ures because they do not take leading 
parts in American affairs. His ac- 
tual views, he asserts, are almost ex- 
actly the reverse of those attributed 
to him. 


How to Eat 


University of Indiana is offering a 
one hour course in “Food for health”, 
open to juniors and seniors, both men 
and women, who are not majors in 
the department of home economics. 
It is described as a “service course.” 
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Greatest Philosopher 
(Continued from page 7) 


Indies. Some Newburyport wags, 
working on the assumption that a 
fool and his money are soon parted, 
suggested to Dexter that he export 
warming-pans to the Indies. He ac- 
cepted their idea with bland alacrity, 
bought up quantities of the things, 
and while Newburyport held its sides 
and rocked with laughter at his sim- 
plicity, Dexter’s men removed the 
lids, attached to them “hansom han- 
dles” and sold them to West Indies 
sugar manufacturers for skimmers in 
boiling vats, the pan parts finding 
ready sale as ladles. Timothy Dex- 
ter was evidently informed by visions 
of business ventures—he says, “Drole 
a Nuf I Dreamed of worming pans 
three nites, that thay would doue 
in the were inges”, and was undeni- 
ably justified—“I cleared siventy- 
nine per cent—the pans they made 
yous for them for Coucking”. 


Dexter knew they were laughing at 
him—but the suspicion lurks in the 
mind as to who was being most de- 
ceived. He was having his laugh, 
too. “Trouth” says he, “I afirme I 
am so much of A fule the Rougs 
want to git my Jouels and loaves and 
little fishes without my leave. They 
all called me a foull, fortey years. 
Now I call all fouls but ones men—”. 
He looked susceptible—Marquand says 
of him, “the gait, the look, the voice 
and mental processes of a peripatetic 
gold mine, only waiting to be tapped” 
enticed many would-be wits into the 
attempt to profit at his expense. But 
the shrewdness, acumen and foresight 
of his bargains belied the naivete of 
his appearance, and he lost few of 
his jouels and littel fishes. 

People began to talk of his exploits 
—word was being passed that he had 
sent a consignment of mittens to the 
Indies! And so he had, and made 
good profit on them too, taking ad- 
vantage of his knowledge that the 
islands formed a point in a three 
cornered trade with Norway and 
Sweden. But he was buying up cats 
—live cats, and crating them for 
shipment! Newburyporters should 
have been humbly grateful, asked no 
questions and given him thanks, for 
the town has always been overblessed 
with the prowling beasts, but people 
were horrified at first and then 
amused. They stopped their snicker- 
ing however when Timothy’s cats sold 
at five dollars a head to eager ware- 
house owners in the Indies where rats 
were a plague and cats at a premium, 
He bought up anything other mer- 
chants scorned—anything that looked 
like an unsafe investment, and turned 
it into silver. He got a corner in 
whalebone, buying it up secretly in 
Boston and New York and Salem 
cheaply—“thay all laffed so I had at 
my oan pris’—then “in 50 days thay 
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smelt a Rat, found whare it was gone 
to Nouebry Port. Spekelaters sworm- 
ed like hell houns, to be short with 
it I made siventy-five per sent.” 


Timothy was now a wealthy man— 
he had gathered unto himself all the 
proper attachments of a man of 
wealth, his fine house, horses and 
carriage, warehouses, and trading 
vessels on the sea. His name was 
gaining recognition, aye, more than 
that, was becoming a thing to con- 
jure with, a name to be feared. Mer- 
chants were afraid to sell off their 
most worthless stock, lest Timothy 
Dexter buy it up and make a fortune 
on it. He was approaching the 
“grateness” for which he was des- 
tined, but there was a lack in his 
life. He longed for the esteem of an 
admiring people—for the acclaim of 
the multitude—for crowds huzzahing 
at his approach. In one small thing 
he felt that he was beginning to get 
it—poor foolish Dexter! The latent 
desire for fame was dulling his in- 
sight and when crowds of derisive 
small boys ran at the heels of his 
cream colored horses and swarmed 
over his coach shouting, “Huzza, Huz- 
za! Long live Dexter!” he thought he 
was tasting wine of popular applause. 
It was sweet to him and he wanted 
more and yet more. 


His opportunity came, and Dexter 
was not the man to ignore it. At the 
opening of a new bridge across the 
Merrimack in which he was a heavy 
shareholder, a goodly part of the 
population of Newburyport was gath- 
ered in a tavern on Deers Island, cele- 
brating the event with wine and song. 
Dexter’s spirits rose high in the 
midst of such conviviality produced 
chiefly at his own expense. Sudden- 
ly he was moved to speech. Some 
inner not-to-be-denied urge drove him 
on, and climbing upon a table he burst 
into unexampled eloquence. The lusty 
cheers of the inebriated wags drink- 
ing his liquor warmed his spirits— 
like one inspired he spoke with many 
tongues, none of them intelligible. He 
was utterly incomprehensible. There 
was no need for comprehensibility. 
His audience was uncritical. Cheer 
upon cheer punctuated the remarkable 
flow of Dexterian wisdom which 
might have been more prolonged and 
posterity benefitted thereby had not 
an “impertinent blue puppy,” as Dex- 
ter affirms, “tried to upset my poul- 
pet”. This unusual animal, then, 
real or visionary, put an end to his 
triumphal debut, but from thence- 
forth Dexter’s chief aim in life was 
to stay in the public eye and esteem. 
No man ever more openly and hon- 
estly sought the love of his fellow 
men. He was fated to great dis- 
appointment. 

He wanted to see friendly crowds 
in his rooms and at his tables, but 
his hospitably opened door was ignor- 
ed by the owners of the coaches that 
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now rolled heedlessly on past the old 
Tracy mansion. His strategic pow- 
ers sought to mend this situation, and 
an announcement in the Newbury- 
port Impartial Herald was the result. 
This was the next Dexterian mon- 
trosity that burst upon the public: 


“To the Curious 
A Beautiful African 
LION 

To be seen every day in the week, 

Sundays excepted, during its con- 

tinuance in town at one of the 

outbuildings in Mr. Dexter’s 

yard.” 
Since the townspeople would not come 
otherwise, he hoped to entice them in, 
with a lion as bait—a lion from “the 
woods of Goree, a Nobel animal up- 
wards of three feet high”. It did at- 
tract the curious but they came and 
went away contemptuously, leaving 
poor Dexter baffled and unhappy. He 
sent the “nobel” animal back to its 
keeper. 

Now since the respectable element 
would not accept him he began tak- 
ing in the much less respectable. The 
ancestral furniture of the Tracys 
suffered in consequence — Dexter’s 
name began to have considerable odi- 
um attached to it. His attentions to 
loose women were calling down the 
wrath of the town fathers, and the 
censure found expression in the lively 
activities of their offspring. Hordes 
of small boys swarmed into his 
garden, stealing his choicest fruits 
and vegetables, sometimes getting as 
far as his cellar and making off with 
his excellent wines. Dexter’s indig- 
nant and uniquely worded protests in 
the Newburyport Impartial Herald 
evoked more mirth than sympathy or 
holy fear, and his dire threats of ex- 
posure of the miscreants’ names had 
no effects. The thieving went on 
merrily. He demands to know from 
Newburyport at large why he should 
contribute to the goodly sum of $100 
per year to support a town watch if 
his gardens are to be stripped nightly, 
his picket fence carried off to the 
outskirts of the town “whare it is noe 
yous to Me”. But there was no re- 
sponse. Dexter found his name be- 
coming less and less popular — and 
he played his last card. He offered 
to give Newburyport a fine public 
hall, with the only condition attached 
that it be named after him. His 
magnanimous offer was refused, and 
old Timothy felt it was time he and 
Newburyport should part. He put 
announcements of the sale of his 
goods in the paper, drove an excellent 
bargain on his house, and rode off in 
his cream colored coach, behind his 
cream colored horses to ‘‘Chestre, new 
hamsher.” 

* * * 

f Landed in Chseter, a cloud 
of obscurity descends upon the family, 
broken only by vague mutterings and 
occasional flashes. It was rumored 
that Dexter was again disporting him- 
self with the village wenches in a 
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fashion ill befitting a man of fifty 
years. But stranger news was fil- 
tering through to Newburyport. 
Someone had dubbed him “Lord Dex- 
ter” and the name was sticking! Prob- 
ably in some drunken flights of fancy 
Dexter’s regal bearing had called 
forth the title and in the light of his 
extravagant living—his free handed 
entertaining and riotous revelling— 
not to mention his cream colored 
‘coach and horses!—its application no 
doubt tickled the sensibilities of the 
jolly Chesterites. Whatever the spirit 
in which it was given, Dexter accepted 
the honor in no light vein. In many 
a man’s heart lurked the secret desire 
to see himself or his son an American 
peer, and to Dexter his knighting by 
a village wag came as the fruition of 
earnest desires and considerable la- 
bor. He felt he had not in vain flung 
his money to the winds like rain. 
Now he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to snap his noble fingers beneath 
Newburyport’s nose. Back he went 
—a living, breathing lord, the impud- 
ent embodiment of the cherished 
hopes of many soberer saner men, 
and a thorn in their flesh. Lord 
Timothy’s extravagances now ascend- 
ed to erratic heights. He bought up 
a library—hundreds of fine bindings, 
with not a glance at what lay within 
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them. He sent a man abroad with 
unlimited cash to collect for an art 
gallery, and the man came back actu- 
aly bearing some of thé old masters. 
Lord Dexter was not pleased by the 
ancient grimy smudges—he loved the 
modern gaudy daubs, yet he wanted 
his collection to have a worthy name 
in artistic circles. Characteristically 
he met the situation and altered it to 
his will—he had the venerable names 
scratched across the canvasses of his 
lurid loves and sent back the dull 
faded things past generations had 
labelled “masterpieces”. Timothy 
Dexter’s mind was ever free and open, 
uncowed by tradition. Down from 
the walls of the new Dexter mansion 
stared many an uncouth Correggio, 
El Greco and Rembrandt. 

Dexter was very near to happiness. 
Newburyport had been impressed by 
his titled condition, and was circum- 
spect in the observance of it. Lord 
Dexter he was and none came to deny 
it. He searched through a book of 
heraldry, found several crests that 
pleased him and with his customary 
lavishness had them all painted on 
his coach door. Another fine gesture 
was his attaching to himself a poet 
laureate — one Joseph Plummer, a 
disreputable hack writer who had 
once sold haddock on the wharves, but 


ALEXANDER SMITH—“In conclusion, men, club election week is a 
test of true friendship. Now, men, there’s nothing more sacred 
than friendship. So, men, be sure to join a club that your friends 


are going to join, because friendship is the finest thing in college. 


Are there any questions?” 


—Princeton Tiger 
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SOPHOMORE IN GALLERY— 


“Yeah. How many clubs can 
you go out for?” 


now scented greater profits from a 
position as hanger-on of the first lord 
of the land. He was most enthusiastic 
in his new duties.- A long and lavish 
eulogy on Lord Dexter appeared in 
the Impartial Herald, and from that 
time on his name was a frequent 
ornament of its columns. Dexter was 
overjoyed and felt that his laureate 
should be fittingly crowned, even as 
Virgil and Terence. The ceremony 
was to be performed in the garden, 
and a crowd of boys gathered to 
watch the preparations. Lord Dexter 
in the generosity of his nature, in- 
vited them in, and they contained 
themselves admirably through the 
flowery speeches of the contracting 
parties until there came the actual 
coronation scene. In the absence of 
the more 'conventional ivy or laurel 
Dexter had used parsley for the chap- 
let. As he was about to place it upon 
the poet’s brow his audience became 
so boisterous in their expressions of 
joy that the ceremony had to be ab- 
ruptly abandoned, and laureate and 
patron fled precipitously into the 
back kitchen. . . . 


Dexter felt that in leaving this 
earth he should leave Newburyport a 
lasting memorial of himself, a tes- 
timonial to interest in world events 
and characters. From this desire 
sprang full-fledged a collection of 
noteworthy individuals of impeccable 
merit and unapproachable fame. In 
his garden Lord Timothy had erected 
wooden statues, life size, set upon 
fifteen foot pedestals, of all those he 
considered “grat” in the world’s his- 
tory. To forty personages he extend- 
ed this privilege, and no one could 
expect Timothy Dexter to slight him- 
self. He was there among the other 
“grat.” There were Moses and Aaron, 
Napoleon, Alexander Hamilton, Louis 
XVI, the rulers of all the existing 
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powers; the first three Presidents 
with the Father of his Country grac- 
ing a gigantic archway over the door; 
and Timothy himself with the trib- 
ute from himself inscribed beneath: 

“First in the East, 

First in the West, 
And greatest Philosopher in 
the Western World.” 

Let none sneer merely because 
Timothy Dexter was the only one in 
his own generation who understood 
and appreciated the surpassing 
uniqueness of himself. Posterity has 
found his estimate good. He was 
first, and more than that he was last. 
There has been no other like him. 

He had one more great act to per- 
form. Even as before he had been 
moved te utterance on Deers Island, 
he now felt the desire to write down 
his philosophical experiences. Lord 
Timothy, “Natur lant, not devil or 
colege lant” wrote a book. “A Pickle 
for the Noeing Ones” is the title of 
this gem. It is short, yet deals with 
every subject, from Creation to New 
England trading. The foregoing quo- 
tations have come from it. At the 
time Dexter had to pay for the pub- 
lication, but it has since run into ten 
editions and may be found now in 
print. Its style is no style we recog- 
nize or categorize—it is Dexter’s own 
voice speaking—fresh, forcible, strong 
with an absolute naturalness in phrase 
and expression that makes it vivid as 
the spoken word. Its flow is un- 
broken by any kind of punctuation 
and this feature seems to have pro- 
duced comment that reached the au- 
thor’s ear. He sent the following 
spicy note to the publishers of the 
second edition: ; 

“Fourder mister printer the Now- 

ing ones complane of my book 

the first edition had no stops I 

put in A nuf here and thay may 

peper and solt it as thay plese.” 
Followed a fine assortment of peri- 
ods, commas, exclamation points and 
question marks. 

Some “Nowing ones” may have 
complained but the true Nowing ones 
for whom the “Pickle” was written 
recognize the invaluable merit of the 
unedited text where one feels unex- 
purgated the force of the rough mas- 
ter hand. 

He died not long after his great 
work was finished, and was laid away 

his green and white coffin. I hope 
he took the key inside so that his 
restless spirit may come out and 
again walk chuckling through the 


crooked streets of Newburyport. 

NOTE—Due to lack of space a con- 
siderable portion of this article has 
been omitted. 


To a Professor 


Last year you told me: 

“Having no wife I love my tobacco.” 
Now you will soon marry, 

Have you promised to abandon your 


tobacco? 
Kwei Chen. 
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Synthesized America 


aha two volumes by Charles and 
Mary Beard* represent the cul- 
Mination of modern effort to re- 
write the history of our country in 
accordance with modern scholar- 
ship. Charles A. Beard is especially 
fitted for this synthesis, having been 
one of the first of this historical 
school which has produced paper 
after paper of painstaking revalu- 
ation of special periods in our his- 
tory; he showed conclusively that the 
makers of the Constitution were moti- 
vated by economic interests and not by 
a voice from the clouds. And now the 
Beards have completed their stupen- 
dous and brilliant synthesis of reor- 
ientated scholarship. The whole story 
is extremely interestingly told. Lucky 
the student who gets this fascinating 
history as his textbook! No novel 
ever held this reader’s interest more 
than the 1,600-page narrative begin- 
ning with the excursions of Queen 
Elizabeth’s explorers into the wilds 
of Virginia and ending with the voy- 
age of President Coolidge’s marines 
to the fastnesses of Nicaragua. It 
is a work that this humble reviewer 
who pretends to no trained historical 
scholarship cannot hope to criticize 
in detail. Sufficient for his purpose 
—and for the available space—if he 
succeed in isolating and describing 
the historian’s point of view in de- 
lineating the rise of our civilization. 

The Rise of American Civilization 
is, broadly speaking, an economic in- 
terpretation of our national past. 
But the Beards’ economic interpreta- 
tion is by no means a Marxian fetish. 
Everywhere there is a recognition of 
the complexity of human motives and 
the multiplicity of influences that 
shape mankind. “The aesthetic in- 
terests of the American colonists, 
like those of the intellect, were sub- 
ject to the law of inheritance, the 
demands of local environment, the 
process of change, and impact from 
the outside.” This sentence, chosen 
at random, reveals the judicious win- 
nowing and balancing of motives 
characterizing the book. Underneath 
all, however, is a keen awareness of 
the basic role economic interest plays 
in human action. 

Here is a history that is not neatly 
divided according to presidential pe- 
riods, a history in which the generals 
do not monopolize the spotlight. In- 
deed war is represented as the tiny 
whitecap breaking over with noise and 
foam but insignificant in comparison 


*THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION, by Charles A. Beard and Mary 
R. Beard. Macmillan Co., 1927. $12.50. 
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with the mighty upthrust of eco- 
nomic currents below. In our his- 
tory certain conflicting forces raged 
at the birth of our republic and are 
still active, the Beards declare. The 
conflict, roughly, is between the till- 
ers of the soil and the urban ex- 
ploiters of its products. The Revolu- 
tion came when these classes drifted 
so far apart that a resort to arms 
became inevitable. In the colonies 
the agrarians pitted themselves 
against the merchants and manufac- 
turers across the sea. “In a larger 
sense,” the authors state, “the Amer- 
ican Revolution was merely a battle 
in the long political campaign that 
has been waged for more than two 
centuries on this continent. On the 
side of the mother country, a crown 
and Parliament sought to govern all 
America somewhat after the fashion 
of the President and Congress under 
the federal constitution of 1787.” It 
“regulated the interstate and foreign 
commerce of the thirteen colonies in 
the interest of the manufacturing 
and commercial classes of England 

..” After the Revolution agrarian 
hopes were realized in the decentral- 
ized Articles of Confederation. The 
Constitution was the result of a brief 
ascendancy of a native group of cap- 
italists marshalled by the masterful 
Alexander Hamilton. Then came the 
successive waves of Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian agrarianism that ruled 
with few breaks up to the Civil War. 
All during the period there was an 
alliance between Western farmers 
and Southern planters, with the 
planters grabbing most of the gain. 


The Civil War is pictured as a 
“social war ‘ending in the unques- 
tioned establishment of a new power 
in the government, making vast 
changes in the arrangement of 
classes, in the accumulation and dis- 
tribution of wealth, in the course of 
industrial development, and in the 
Constitution inherited from the 
Fathers.” The alliance of Western 
farmers and Southern planters was 
broken. The Republican Party arose 
with its farmer-capitalist platform of 
free land and high tariff. And the 
South was riding for a fall; the cen- 
sus returns were against her. “The 
amazing growth of Northern indus- 
tries, the rapid extension of rail- 
ways, the swift expansion of foreign 
trade to the ends of the earth, the 
attachment of farming regions of the 
West to the centers of manufacture 
and finance through transportation 
and credit, the destruction of state 
consciousness by migration, the alien 
invasion, the erection of new common- 
wealths for the Valley of Democracy, 
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the nationalistic drive of interstate 
commerce, the increase of population 
in the North and the southward 
pressure of the capitalistic glacier all 
conspired to assure the triumph of 
what the orators were fond of calling 
‘the free system’.” 

After the Civil War the machine 
worked its transformation unham- 
pered. The victory was complete. 
In election after election the farmers 
and manufacturers renewed their al- 
liance and guaranteed a free hand 
for the generals of business who 
were the real rulers during this 
Gilded Age. Both parties served Big 
Business. “The Sugar Trust is Dem- 
ocratic in a Democratic state and Re- 
publican in a Republican state?” 
asked a Senator during a  con- 
gressional investigation in 1893. “As 
far as I know that is about it,” was 
the answer. “The American Sugar 
Refining Company has no politics of 
any kind . . . Only the politics of 
business.” The attendant bribery and 
theft in high offices was unparalleled 
in American history. There were 
minor revolts to shake the equanimity 
of the capitalists now and_ then. 
Populists, Progressive Republicans, 
Socialists, Wilsonian Democrats vol- 
leyed and thundered, but of little 
avail. And the narrative of political 
power ends with the Republican- 
capitalist party in the saddle, with 
thunder on the left in the form of 
perennial agrarian discontent. 

The foregoing is in a few words 
the framework of politico-economic 
succession over which the Beards 
have woven the rich, and many-hued 
texture of their historical narrative. 
The colored strands of intellectual, 
social and religious life are woven 
simultaneously in and out of the pat- 
tern in balanced periods of easy 
flowing prose. The narrow New 
England Calvanism melts under the 
smiling and prosperous sun of the 
new world. Science develops, educa- 
tion becomes secularized, the Agri- 
cultural Age and its characteristic 
culture develops into the Machine 
Age, and not the smallest aspect of 
the changing face of America is ne- 
glected in this comprehensive review. 
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Literature is given its due as a sig- 
nificant part in historical develop- 
ment. The rise of Socialism and of 
farmer-labor parties are rescued from 
the conventional historian’s conspir- 
acy of silence. Feminism and the de- 
velopment of education are treated 
critically and fairly. It is a dizzying, 
overwhelming history, one that should 
be taken with many pauses for medi- 
tation. And no college student should 
be without these volumes on his study 


table. 
N.S. 


THE WINDMILL 


“Our colleges,’ said the profound 
Calvin Coolidge, at the dedication of 
the South Dakota state university 
library, ‘will fail in their duty to 
their students unless they are able 
to inspire them with a broader under- 
standing of the spiritual meaning of 
science, literature, and of arts.” 

To which the irreverent F. P. A., 
of the New York World, adds, “What 
is the spiritual meaning of science, 
literature, and the arts? If the presi- 
dent wants a job when and if he 
emerges from the White House, why 
not take the Chair of Spiritual Mean- 
ing at his alma mater, Amherst? Or, 
if he wants to go back home, -at 
Smith?” 

For the benefit of such skeptics as 
F, P. A., who shows dangerous preju- 
dice, we offer illustrations of the 
president’s theme: 

Student enters university library 
and picks up book, The Story of Our 
American People, written by Charles 
F. Horne with the blessings of the 
American Legion and at the behest 
of patriotic societies. Takes bottle, 
labelled “Spiritual Meaning Extrac- 
tor,” from pocket, and cautiously re- 
moves stopper. Pours liquid over 
book, the pages of which turn red, 
white and blue, and then yellow, 
while stench of decaying vegetables 
rises. 

Student next applies liquid to Wil- 
liam Allen White’s Life of Calvin 
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SPINOZA’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


A class in Spinoza’s 
“Ethics” 


will be taught from text by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 


Author and Lecturer 


Every SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P. M. 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 2, 
EnpING May, 1928 


ADMISSION 75c. 


Room 218 
Washington Irving High School 
Irving Place at 16th St., New York 


Auspices: Workers Educational Institute 
P. O. Box. 24, Sta. E., Bklyn., N. Y. 


Coolidge. Pages shrivel up into ashes 
which are carried away by breeze. 
H. L. Mencken’s Prejudices is the 
next subject of the extractor. First 
dose has no effect. Student empties 
remainder of liquid onto book which 
turns into pile of greenbacks. These 
explode and blow him through the ceil- 
ing. 

Act II. Another student opens 
Wiggam’s The Fruit of the Family 
Tree. Applies “Spiritual Meaning 
Extractor” in small dose. Ape, read- 
ing New York Graphic, appears in 
smoke arising from book. Next dose 
is tried on Oliver Lodge’s Ether and 
Reality. Room suddenly grows dark, 
while red haze hovers over book. 
White-shrouded figure, identified as 
Warren G. Harding, rises above haze, 
and reading The President’s Daugh- 
ter, fades away, slowly shaking head. 
Student pours one drop of liquid on 
collection of Dr. Frank Crane’s philo- 
sophie and scientific discourses. Pecu- 
liar wailing is heard as figure of old 
woman, bowed with grief, appears on 
pages. At the same time a chorus 
of little boys, each looking like Eddie 
Guest, files through room singing 
mammy song. 

Act. III. Art student examines 
sketch of emaciated laboring man. 
Pours “Spiritual Meaning Extractor” 
on drawing which fades into picture 
of the artist eating big steak in a 
Fifth Avenue club. Student stares 
stolidly at painting of sunset, but can 
derive no meaning. Sprays it with 
fluid, and witnesses sunset change 
into fried egg which hungry artist 
eagerly swallows. Student drinks re- 
mainder of liquid, and loses conscious- 
ness as he is transformed into a 
vacuum. 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War. Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
ean take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.’, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
—150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the secur- 
ing of a Christian Social Order—trying to find out what it 
means and how it may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and 
Winifred L. Chappell, Secretaries. Speakers supplied with- 
out charge, except traveling expensese and entertainment. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR—7 Wellington Ter- 
race, Brookline, Mass. A radical peace organization, which 
holds that war is always the flouting of common sense and 
decency. It distributes literature gratis. It offers speakers 
without charge beyond their expenses. President, Charles 
F. Dole, D.D. Executive Secretary, Henry W. Pinkham. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15TH Street, New York 


DEVOTED TO THE PROMOTION OF THE 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL and POLITICAL 


Courses in Evolution, Anthropology, Sociology, History, 
Economics, Socialism, Trade Unionism, Labor Problems, 
Public Speaking.—Write for program. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


FOR SPEAKERS AND FREE PAMPHLETS ON GOVERN- 
MENT—Employment Problems, their effect on Taxpayers; 
and the Merit System in the Civil Service. Apply to Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League (Organized 1881), 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK—289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., is prepared to supply speakers and 
literature for meetings in New York State on subjects relat- 
ing to women in industry. No fee is charged but expenses 
of speakers must be paid. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE—A national educational fed- 
eration of cooperative societies. Information and litera- 
ture supplied. Cooperative League House, 167 West 12th 
Street, New York City. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—247 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Devoted to the interests of women workers. 
Information and speakers available on application. 


4 
OPEN FORUM SPEAKERS’ BUREAU—1243 Little Building, 
Boston, Mass. Speakers of national reputation on all cur- 
rent problems—international, social, economic—at moderate 
cost. Lists on request. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


THE ARBITRATOR IS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PH- 
TITE, PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURB: 
ING, PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, PO- 
LITH, PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL 
DIGEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 


60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 BE. 31st ST., N. ¥. C. 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, Na- 
tional Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
Sample free. All rationalist, scientific, and progressive 
books. Send for catalog. 49 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


ANY ORGANIZATION OR PERIODICAL 


which seeks to interest the questioning, groping, thinking 
student is invited to send copy for this page of classified 
ads. Apply for special rates to 


THE NEW STUDENT 


2929 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to the usefulness 
of THE NEW STUDENT as an advertising medium for their 
needs. “Please mention...” 


Unhappy College Years 


(Continued from page 7) 


questions from many angles. My deep surprise 
is only increased the more thought I devote to 
them and I suppose my wonder has only begun. 
It may be that this wonder is the best type of 
education. If so, the only value college had for 
me lay in its ability to stir rebellion within my 
heart. 
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I-N-D-L-V-I-D-U-A-L--T-Y 

“That fiery little weekly, The New Student, continues on its youthful 
and unconventional career, undisturbed by the sneers of conservatives and 
wholeheartedly in support of the most advanced policies in undergraduate 
thodeht sce. Hem professional and it is unrestrained by any official 
bonds; whatever attitude it takes is dependent on the intrinsic merit of 
the issue and is in no manner connected with any prejudices.”—Harvard 
Crimson. 


O-R-I-G-I-N-A-L-L-T-Y 


“Into the office comes The New Student, a publication that is full of 
unusual articles.”—Butler Collegian 


I-D-E-A-S 


“Students who are interested in the various developments in inter- 
collegiate circles would be delighted with The New Student. This weekly 
is of pleasing size and matter. It is not only newsy but also carries fine 
interpretations of the trend of student thought. One might say it was an 
in:lex to the minds of the colleges of the United States. and foreign coun- 
tries."—Kirksville Stilletto 


R-E-F-E-R-E-N-C-E M-A-T-E-R-LA-L 


“The New Student offers one of the best means of information on this 


(R. O. T. C.) and many other phases of current develonments in student 
life."—A merican Federation of Teachers Monthly 


C-O-M-R-A-D-E-S-H-I-P 


“We wish to pay public tribute here and now to a news agency that has 
been our constant inspiration and ideal, ;The New Student. . . . With 
no restrictions of any kind they have done more to mould student thought 
than any other agency with which the editor has come into contact. 

No, we’re not getting one cent for this little booster—we weren’t even 
asked to do it. We boost this effort as we would support a life-long friend, 
because we admire them and believe in them.”—Jowa State College Eye 


There’s more room on the New Student list for renewals, new sub- 
scriptions, college agents, potential subscribers, and contributors of material 
and money. If you should be on the list and failed to make use of last 
week’s invitation, don’t grieve. We understand such things. Here’s an- 
other chance for you, but don’t miss it this time! 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, New York City. 


If my subscription has expired please renew it with this dollar and a half. If it hasn’t, use the money to continue 
my subscription for a year from the date of expiration. And that’s only the beginning. Tl do my best to help 
along the other lines indicated,—agents, new subscribers, new possible subscribers. 


10-5-27 


